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THE PREFACE. 


IN the following diſcourſe, it will 
be ſeen, that I conſider miniſters merely as 
public inſtructors, and as deriving their 
functions wholly from the people. I ſee 
no reaſon to make any diſtinction between 
them and the reſt of the chriſtian commu- 
nity ; for we have abundant proofs that they - 
are of like paſſions and inclinations with 
other men; that intereſt bears as great a 
ſway in their breaſts as in thoſe of others. 
Nor does any blame fall to their ſhare 
on this account, as they are compoſed of 
like materials with other human beings. 
The too great importance of wh:ch they 
have been made, and their ſuppoſed facred- 
nets, have materially diſſerved religion; it 
has hence been regarded, not as it is in 
itſelf, tranſcendantly excellent, and replete 
with conſolation, but, viewed in its relation 
to this ſet of men, ſullied by their imper- 
fections and vices, allied to their luſt of 
power, and their eternal jealouſies; con- 


ſidered as their craft, the inſtrument of their by 
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particular ambition; by which means its 
profeſſion has been confined, and its true 
and proper influence checked. A public 
teacher, who is aſſiduous in the diſcharge 
of his duty, humble and unaſſuming in his 
general behaviour, 1s as much entitled to 
reſpect as any other uſeful member of 
| ſociety, and will always be ſure to meet 
with it. But any thing more than this 
proceeds from ſuperſtition, and 1s of perni- 
cious conſequence ; nor would miniſters, by 
declining it, deprive themſelves of any thing 
of value. Uſurped power, and uſurped pri- 
vileges, are no real advantage; pure, genuine 
happineſs 1s only to be found within. the 
line of truth and juſtice. Prieſts of all re- 
ligions have been the bane of the world, the 
enemies of its peace, and the embodied: ad- 
verſaries of truth and liberty. Religious 
inſtructors ſhould have no excluſive privi- 
leges ; their vocation, like others, ſhould be 
eſtimated by its utility and importance. 
They ſhould leave to thoſe who love ſuch 
things, fictitious ſacredneſs, artificial conſe- 
quence, prieſtly reverence, and eccleſiaſtical 
privileges: it ſhould be their ambition to, 
poſſeſs the ſacredneſs that attends genuine 
worth, the conſequence that belongs to eſti- 
mable qualities, and uſeful acquirements, 
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PREFACE. vii 


the reyerence due to the good man, and the 
reſpectability of the upright and exemplary 
citizen. 


No perſon can be more ſenſible than I 
am of the value of juſt religieus notions, 
nor feel warmer gratitude towards thoſe 
illuſtrious advocates of free inquiry and free 
diſcuſſion, to whoſe labours we owe the dif- 
fuſion of liberal and amiable views of chriſ- 


tianity. I imagine, however, that this is not 


the moment for diſquiſitions of that nature; 
conſiderable changes in the civil ſtate of 
things muſt, I apprehend, precede their pro- 
ducing any ſignal effects. If immorality 
cannot be put a ſtop to, while govern- 
ment turns vice to account, while political 
corruption militates againſt principle, and 
while the education of ſo many of our fel- 
low citizens is neglected, no more will 
error be overturned; nor will pure doc- 
trines gain the aſcendency while temptations 
are held out to prevaricate, ſtronger than 
what fleſh and blood can ordinarily reſiſt, 
But let ſuch civil arrangements be made 
as that no man. will be tempted to deviate 
from truth; to go, in any caſe, againſt his 
judgment and his conſcience ; let him have 
no intereſt to take up one ſet-of opinions 

in 
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in preference to another, and all glaring 
errors and offenſive doctrines will ſpeedily 
ſink into diſcredit, and ſyſtems which are 
in the main right, will become univerſally 
prevalent. It is then to be wiſhed that free 
_ courſe ſhould be allowed to the political 
inveſtigations lately ſet on foot. It is our 
duty, calmly and diſpaſſionately to examine 
them; and if it appear that eſſential good 
15 likely to acrue from them, we ſhould give 
them every encouragement. Let us not ſet 
our faces againſt improvements, under the 
ſpecious pretext of reſiſting innovations. 
This was the plea. of thoſe who continued 
. Pagans after they had heard the glad tidings 
of the goſpel; of papiſts *, after Luther and 
and Calvin had ſet up reformation ; and of 
Jacobites, when the nation broke through | 


* The perſons here referred to, were very different 
from the modern catholics, who are, I believe, as worthy 
members of ſociety as thoſe of any other ſect whatever. 
Indeed, I know of no injuſtice, into which party ſpirit 
hurries perſons, more glaring, than is that of confounding 
the members of a ſect at one period, with thoſe of a pre- 
ceding one. How different are modern preſbyterians 
from thoſe of former times! they reject the creed of their 
anceſtors ; they hold their manners in no admiration ; and 
think it no crime to indulge in amuſements which their 
auſterity proſcribed ; and yet there are men who ſtili con- 
found them together, who yet would be extremely ang 
were we to charge on the members of the preſent nach 
of England, the principles and views of thoſe of the time 
of Archbiſhop Laud, | 
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PREFACE. ix 


the line of ſucceſſion, in favour of William 
III. Let us act the part of rational beings; 
let us not condemn without examination; 


let us not judge till we fully comprehend 


the caſe; leſt we be found thwarting the 


deſigns of nen. and fighting againſt 
God, 


As we regard our common intereſts, the 
welfare of our country, and our credit with 
poſterity, let us bury our religious animo- 
ſities. Let not party diſtinctions be known; 
let not party names be heard in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life. Let the public 
frown purſue the man that acts the church- 
man or the preſbyterian, the methodiſt or 
the catholic, in civil tranſactions: in theſe, 
let us know one another, and be known, 
as men and as citizens. Let the people 


grow aſhamed of making themſelves, by their 


puerile contentions and local broils, at once 
the ſport and the inſtrument of the advo- 
cates of corruption, who know how to turn 
their follies to account: there is no order, the 
welfare of which 1s of ſo much conſequence 
as theirs. Let the people then render them- 
ſelves reſpectable, as their cauſe is reſpect- 
able; there is no cauſe ſo dignified as theirs; 
every cauſe ſet in oppoſition to it, mult ſink, 

and 
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and; ought to fink. Let us be aſhamed to 
permit religious differences, to interrupt good 
neighbourhood, to impede the ſucceſs of ſa- 
lutary regulations, the progreſs of uſeful 
ſchemes, or the advancement of any great 
cauſe. Corrupt men, who profit by abuſes, 
are ſecuring every avenue to our breaſts, in 
order to divide us, and to divert our atten- 
tion from our true intereſts, Religious 
jealouſies, are what they have ever wiſhed 
to excite ; this they have ever found a fruit- 
ful reſource: : for the future let us diſap- 
Point their hopes. I wiſh every well- inten- 
tioned man would for one twelvemonth lay 
. aſide religious animoſity, and live with men 
of different ſects as if they were all of his 
way of thinking; he never would take to it 
again, but be amazed at his folly in ever 
giving way to it. He would find the church- 
man, the quaker, the preſbyterian, the baptiſt, 
the methodift, and tlie catholic, all poſſeſſed of 
good qualities, all valuable citizens; and he 
would, in time, view them worſhip God in 
their own way, with as much ſatisfaction 
as he does thoſe who frequent his church. 
To honeſt and well- meaning high-church- 
men, who, I believe it will be allowed, are 
moſt likely to err againſt the advice now: 
given, I would beg leave to ſuggeſt a few- 


hints. 
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hints. I wiſh not to offend them. In the 
character of thoſe of them with whom I 
have had the happineſs to be acquainted, I 
have ſeen much to admire. I am as willing 
as any one to do juſtice to their openneſs ; 
their ſenſe of honour, and of propriety; I 
diſcover in them nothing contemptible but 
their bigotry. Let them reflect how unbe- 
coming 1s a proud and haughty demeanour 
towards thoſe who differ from them, in the 
members of the ſmalleſt public religion in 
Chriſtendom. Let them coolly conſider, 
whether they have any ground to lament 
the exiſtence of diſſenters; whether this be 
an evil which they are patiently to bear, or 
a good which calls for their gratitude, Were 
I diſpoſed to indulge in pleaſantry, I would 
aſk, Are the biſhops, when they preach, leſs 
followed? are they reduced to abjectneſs of 
behaviour, or does the mitre go a begging 
becauſe there are diſſenters? Have the 
clergy too little power, are they unable to 
collect their tithes and their dues becauſe 
there are diſſenters? This I believe has rarely 
been the caſe; I do not recollect hearing of 
any complaints of this kind. Let us ſurvey 
the countries of Europe, and ſee which are 
moſt flouriſhing; in which is the condition 

| of 
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of men moſt happy; which has the prefer- 
ence in this reſpect, thoſe ſtates in which 
there is but one religion, or thoſe where 
there is a diverſity of fects? Let us look 
over this kingdom, and ſee whether the 
towns that include a variety of ſects, or thoſe 
where there are none, are the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by their commerce and manufac- 
tures. Had there been but one religion in 
this country, might not thoſe who now ill- 
treat diſſenters, themſelves have groaned 
under the overgrown power of the clergy ? 
Had there been no diſſenters, what cauſe 
would have prevented the clergy of England 
being as corrupt as to morals, and as arbi- 
trary in behaviour, as their brethren of 
France? Let the clerical oppreſſion, the 
inactivity and poverty, which characterize 
countries in which is but one faith; let the 
individual independence, the induſtry and 
wealth, obſervable in ſtates which allow di- 
verſity of religious ſentiments, equally con- 
tribute to produce cordiality and brotherly 
love towards diſſenters. When they are 
repreſented as enemies to eſtabliſhments, it 
1s generally ſuppoſed that they are hoſtile to 
the religion of the members of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. This is by no means the caſe : they 

| only 
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only object to the manner in which it is 
ſupported; believing that it ought to be 
maintained ſolely by thoſe who profeſs it; 
that, in this reſpect, it ought to be on the 
ſame footing with the reſpective religions 
of the other ſects. They conceive that this, 
ſo far from being an injury, would be a real 
advantage to it as a religious concern. It 
is eaſily ſeen what favourable influence it 
would have on the conduct of miniſters, 
and the intereſt which the people would 
take in their religion. 


The political conduct of the diſſenters 
will, in general, be allowed to have been 
much to their credit. Let us recur to it in 
ſome late events. A majority of them gave 
a decided oppoſition to the American war. 
They alſo oppoſed ſtrenuouſly the ſetting 
up a new ariſtocratic power, attempted by 
the coalition adminiſtration. In this conduct 
they have a right to pride themſelves. They 
have hailed the dawn of liberty in France; 
they have been its warm friends and advo- 
cates. Whether they will have a claim to 
the gratitude of their countrymen for enſur- 
ing the cordiality of a mighty nation, riſing 
to unheard of power and renown, or have 
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been. guilty 6 the indiſcretion of having 
publicly expreſſed complacency in the un- 
ſucceſsful, but nevertheleſs laudable, attempt 
of a great people to ſhake off the yoke of 
tyranny, and to regenerate itſelf, time will 
ſhew. At preſent, it may be premature to 
paſs a judgment. At this moment, I pre- 
ſume, that thoſe who are moſt diſpoſed to 
cenſure them, would not be ſolicitous to 
give in their verdict, Diſſenters are lovers 
of liberty; but, at the ſame time, lovers of 
order; friends of reformation, but have no 
intereſt in confuſion ; advocates of a free 
government, but have as much to dread as 
any other ſet of honeſt citizens, from anar- 
chy. If they wiſh changes, it 1s to ſerve the 
general welfare, and not for any private 
views. Among thoſe who, in the preſent 
day, eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, and who 
ſeek its extention, they will be found not to 
be the leaſt temperate, nor the leaſt diſin- 
tereſted. In the maſs of theſe, mixed with 
the phalanx of the friends of freedom, 
they wiſh to paſs unobſerved. To ſe- 
cond good public deſigns, rather than be 
foremoſt in them, they conſider as their 
province. Far am I from intimating that 
they have no faults ; but I am juſtified in 
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ſaying, that within a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, they have made rapid improvements. 
I believe that at preſent there is no cauſe on 
which they ſet fo high a value as general 
liberty; and that they would wiſh no civil 


privileges which were not ſhared by perſons 


of all other religious perſuaſions equally 
with themſelves. Let us be leſs churchmen 
and leſs diſſenters, and more chriſtians ; let 
us ſtrive to excel in promoting public hap- 


pineſs. At the ſhrine of our country's wel- 


fare, let us make a ſacrifice of our private 
intereſts, of our prejudices, and our ſelf- 
love. Let there be but two parties, the 


good and the bad, the ſober and the profli- 


gate, the honeſt and the unprincipled. Theſe 
are the only diſtinctions worthy of being 
kept up in an enlightened age. Others 
might appear of moment in an infant ſtate 
of things, but it is time they ſhould grow 
obſolete ; they ought long to have been out 
of date. If any be ambitious to demon- 
ſtrate the ſuperior excellence of their reli- 


gious notions, let this be done by a ſuperior 


generoſity of conduct, and a greater diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of behaviour. Let him who 
judges another, who calls his brother fool, 


and who ſpeaks il! of his neighbour, be 
deemed 
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deemed a diſgrace to his religion, and a nui- 


ſance in ſociety, whatever be the cauſe he 
profeſſes to ſupport. Let wiſe, virtuous, and 
peaceable men, be entitled to due conſidera- 
tion, however. wide their religion may be of 
the ſtandard of faſhion, and however ſhort 
their creeds may fall of the heights of re- 
puted orthodoxy ! 


A DISCOURSE 
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A DISCOURSE 


or THE 5 
NATURE an DUTIES 
MF; 
THE OFFICE * 
or A | 


Miniſter of Religion, Sc. 


MY CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, 


| Yo UR having united together 
for the purpoſes of religious worſhip while your 
ſeveral churches are erecting, is an event which 
does you as much honour, as it gives pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction to every lover of that ſpirit of chriſ- 
tian charity, which the Goſpel breathes and en- 
forces; an event which ſhews that there are chriſ- 
tians who, though they may differ in leſſer things“, 
can yet draw cordially together, not only in com- 
mon affairs, but alſo in thoſe more important ones 
of religious worſhip and inſtruction; who, though 
zealous for the opinions which diſtinguiſh them, 
can yet aſſociate together to liſten to, and to recom- 
mend thoſe great truths and duties which conſtitute 


®* Theſe differences I have fince learned may be ſaid to exiſt rather 
between the members of each congregation than between the congre- 
gations themſelves. This, to their honour be it mentioned, does not 
at all interrupt the harmony of either ſociety. 


B we 


C7 
the eſſence of their common faith. This circum- 
ſtance, while we continue in this ſtate, I hope al- 
ways to keep in mind when I appear in this place. 
At preſent I am neceſſitated to beg permiſſion 
to regard only one part of my audience, I mean 
the Members of that Society which has done 
me the honour to invite me to exerciſe in it the 
paſtoral office in conjunction with its preſent worthy 
miniſter. Moſt, however, of the points which I 


ſhall diſcuſs are of general concernment, and happy 


ſhall I be, if the part of my audience not imme- 
diately concerned, think not that its time has been 
wholly thrown away: The words on which theſe 
will be founded, are thoſe of Paul, 2 Cor. i. 24. 


Not that wwe have dominion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy. 


Two ſubjects have ſtruck me as moſt directly 


offering themſelves to be treated of on the preſent 


occaſion ; theſe are, the nature and end of the office 
of a miniſter of religion, and the difficulties to 
which in certain ſituations, thoſe who exerciſe it are 
ſubject. 


Before I treat of the nature and duties of the 
miniſterial office, it will be proper to ſtate the 
ends we propoſe to be anſwered, when we form 
+ ourſelves into religious ſocieties. 


We form ourſelves into religious ſocieties for 
the purpoſes of religious worſhip and edification. 


Believing 


1 

Believing in the exiſtence of one infinitely 
powerful, wiſe, and benevolent Being; admitting 
the ſeveral diſpenſations recorded in the ſcriptures 
to be of divine authority; being alſo conſcious of 
capacities whereby we may cheriſh reverence, gra- 
titude and love for this great Being; perſuaded, 
farther, that it is pleaſing to him to receive from 


us theſe offerings of the heart, we publicly, as well 


as privately, profeſs our dependance upon him, and 
preſent him with our homage. Accuſtomed to 
take theſe methods of teſtifying our reſpect to 
created excellence, let it not be to any a matter of 
ſurprize, that we regard it as a ſuggeſtion of nature, 
as a dictate of reaſon, to obſerve the ſame conduct 
towards excellence that is infinite and uncreated, 
unchangeable and —_ | 


In addition to theſe reaſons in behalf of the 
practice of worſhipping the Being who made us, 
who preſerves us in life, and under whoſe govern- 
ment we live; there are likewiſe others which may 
be adduced in its ſupport, and which carry with 
them irreſiſtible force, namely, thoſe which are 
drawn from the good conſequences which attend it, 
conſequences not to be attained in any other way. 


It is ſolely by this means that a diſpoſition to 
regard our maker in all our ways is formed, that 
lively impreſſions of his tranſcendant perfections are 
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received, that an inclination to imitate them is pro- 
duced, and that ardent deſires, to act upon thoſe 


great maxims of juſtice, and benevolence which 


guide the divine proceedings, are kindled. What 
can enhance more the value of devotion, what can 
more recommend the practice of it than theſe moſt 


deſirable effects which uniformly reſult from it? 


Philanthropy, alſo, muſt rejoice in the equality 


which is to be ſeen perfect no where except in the 


aſſemblies where God is worſhipped ; here the diſ- 
tinctions which ſociety has created vaniſh ; the rich 
and the poor, the lord and the domeſtic, rulers and 
private citizens appear on a level at the footſtool of 
the ſupreme Lord of heaven and earth, a ſituation 
at once calculated to impreſs the individual with a 
due regard for his maker, to beget in him a love 
for his fellow beings, and to give him becoming 
views of himſelf. | 


We not only aſſemble in order to offer up unto 
God thoſe expreſſions of our feelings which the con- 
ſideration of him as our creator, preſerver, and go- 
vernor demands, but we meet alſo for the purpoſes 
of inſtruction in the great principles of religion 
natural and revealed, and in what relates to our 
duty to God and to our neighbour. 


In order the better to attain thoſe ends for 
which religious ſocieties have been formed, per- 
ſons have been ſelected in every period of the 
chriſtian church, for the purpoſe of conducting the 

public 
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public ſervices of religion, and who have been 
uſually entruſted with the main part of the buſineſs 
of inſtruction. Theſe, in the primitive churches, 
were called, from their being, in general, aged 
perſons, elders or preſbyters, or from the nature of 
their office biſhops, though this latter term became 
very early appropriated to one of the preſbyters, 
who was the preſident of the preſbytery, No 
officers in the chriſtian church are to be regarded 
as of divine appointment, thoſe which any ſociety 
deems to be beſt calculated to promote ns edifica- 
tion, it 1s at full liberty to ſet up. Care, however, 
muſt here be taken, as in all like caſes, that no 
more power be veſted in theſe officers than is ne- 
ceſſary for the end already mentioned, or it will 
certainly be abuſed, and prove detrimental to thoſe 


to whom it is entruſted, as well as to thoſe by 
whom it has been imprudently delegated. = 


It has been before obſerved, that one part of 
the miniſter's province is to conduct the devotions 
of the congregation. As to the manner in which he 
is to aſſiſt in this part of our religious ſervices, the 
chriſtian world is ſomewhat divided. Some think 
that he ſhould be the mouth of the congregation 
in the ſolemnity of prayer, that he ſhould addreſs . 
the Deity in its name, agreeably to the practice 
which prevails among you. Others hold that he 
ſhould only lead the devotions of the ſociety, at the 
ſame time that each individual, by means of a form, 
is to bear a part, and audibly to aſſiſt in the ſervice. 
Premiling, that either practice has appeared to me 

| 2 | to 
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to contribute equally to edification, when properly 
executed, I, however, frankly give it as my opi- 
nion, that the latter, that in which each worſhipper 
audibly aſſiſts in the ſervice, is on ſeveral grounds 
preferable. In the caſe where the miniſter is the 
fole mouth of the congregation, it too often hap- 
pens, that the people forget that they are to wor- 
ſhip, they are too much diſpoſed to conſider this as 
excluſively the buſineſs of the miniſter, and not 
at all theirs, to regard themſelves merely as ſpecta- 
tors in the ſcene, and no ways actors, and thus the 
primary, and certainly the moſt important of the 
ends for which we meet together, is, in a great 
meaſure, defeated. On the contrary, where litur- 
gies are in uſe, this evil is guarded againſt, the 
people cannot poſſibly fall into the ſame miſtake, 
. and are therefore leſs likely to be guilty of the in- 
attention and remiſſneſs which are the effects of it. 
Forms give men a better opportunity to fit them- 
ſelves for the ſolemnity of worſhip, as they can fa- 
miliarize themſelves beforehand with the ſentiments 
which they ate going to expreſs to their adorable 
creator. As the miniſter, even where liturgies are 
adopted, is at liberty before ſermon to make uſe 
of free prayer, or a compoſed form of his own, in 
which he may improve recent tranſactions, and 
adapt the worſhip to the exiſting ſtate of things, 
and alſo after ſermon to ſuit his petitions to the 
ſubject of his diſcourſe, that mode appears to me, 
in addition to the advantages peculiar to itſelf, to 

ſecure thoſe likewiſe of that which is followed by 


us, 1 at the ſame time, it guards againſt its in- 
conveniences. | 
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conveniences. Beſides, the mode to which we have 
been accuſtomed ſeems to give too much im- 


portance to the miniſter, to diſtinguiſh him more 
than is becoming from his brethren, from: the 
other members of the ſociety, it being clear that 
every thing having this tendency ſhould as much 
as poſſible be guarded againſt.* It is not, however, 
my deſign at preſent to enter into the merits of this 
much debated queſtion, which you may \think it 
right to turn over in your minds in the interval 
between this, and the time of your entering into 
your new place of worſhip. To me your deciſion 
can cauſe no difficulties, as the advantages which 
ſtrike me as attending the uſe of liturgies, are ſuch 
as affe& the people rather than the miniſters. 


The buſineſs of inſtruction, the other end for 
which we aſſemble together, may with more pro- 
priety be, in a greater degree, entruſted to the mi- 
niſter. Though the functions of its officers are 
altogether to be determined by the ſociety for the - 
benefit of which they are exerciſed, ſo that theſe 
may be enlarged or limited according as it may 
judge that the exerciſe of them will contribute to 
edification, ſtill, as things are, it would ſeem expe- 


* Were this mode to be generally adopted amongſt us, it mi 
connect us more with the liberal members of the eftabliſhment, iſ- 
many among them to join us, and lead to a reformation in their. 
itur We ſhould en be more in a ſituation to ayail ourſelyes of 
the ee vices of thoſe clergymen who ſecede from the church on account 
wy its doctrines. I do not mention theſe as arguments for the plan, 
but as caſual advantages which might attend it. It is known that 
there have been ſeveral churchmen who, diſſatisfied with the articles of 


' the church of England, have been deterred from coming among the 


ters on Key: ry of their not having liturgies, 
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dient, to leave to miniſters the buſineſs of inſtrue- 
tion, as is at preſent the caſe among all denomina- 
tions of chriſtians. This appears to- be the beſt 
method of preſerving pure the chriſtian doctrines, 
and of guarding againſt that deluge of barbariſm 
and ignorance which in paſt ages over-run the chriſ- 


tian world. This calamity could not have hap- 


pened, had caution been taken by ſocieties to pro- 
vide themſelves with able and well-informed mi- 
niſters. 7 


Inſtruction is that to which the whole force of 
miniſters ſhould be directed, it is their great buſi- 
neſs, that alone which renders their exiſtence, as a 
diſtin ſet of men, either uſeful or deſirable. In- 
ſtruction ſhould be communicated both in a private 
and public manner. 


| Private inſtruction fell at one time into almoſt 
entire diſuſe in this country, particularly among 
chriſtians of our deſcription; the reaſons of this, you 
well know. The miniſters, when they ſaw reaſon to 
diſcard the doctrines of the Aſſembly's Catechiſm, 
found that the moſt eaſy method to effect a change 
in the minds of the congregations in which they 
officiated, was by omitting catechiſing altogether. 
Happy for the cauſe. of rational religion would it 
have been, if this omiſſion, never wholly juſtifiable, . 
had ceaſed, when the pretence for it no longer ex- 
iſted. Whatever palliations the conduct of the 
miniſters of that day may admit of, it is plain thoſe 
of the preſent have none under which to ſhelter 
themſelves; 


[9] 
themſelves; beſides, that they diſcern more fully the 
ill conſequences which are inſeparable from this 
unhappy neglect. It cannot therefore fail to be 
made up by any who prefer not their eaſe to the 
moſt urgent calls of duty, who are not abſolutely 
indifferent to the cauſe which they have eſpouſed. 
Not to lay ſtreſs upon this practice, is not to be 
ſenſible of the importance of learning well the firſt 
principles of things of great concernment, and to 
be ignorant of the method by which alone this can 
be done. The attention paid to catechizing in 
the primitive church far exceeded any thing of 
the kind in modern times. The practice was re- 
vived at the reformation and followed up with 
zeal, and it is made much more an object of in 
every chriſtian country, than in our own. My 
Chriſtian Friends, you muſt know how to appre- 
ciate its value, as it has been conducted among 
you with exemplary diligence and marked ſucceſs, 
I hope that it will be ſtill carried on among you 
with equal zeal, that it will continue to receive 
from you the ſame countenance and ſupport,' and 


that other chriſtian ſocieties will 1 in this particular 
imitate you, 


Ihe importance of catechiſing will be more 
readily diſcerned, if the object of it, and the good 
effects that flow from it be ſtated. 


Its leading object is to give young perſons a 
clear and comprehenſive knowledge of the evi- 
| dences and doctrines of * both natural and 


* 
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revealed, of the foundation and principles of our 
duties, both moral and religious; a connected view 
of the divine diſpenfations, and an inſight into 
ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, On each of 
theſe heads, our language abounds with excellent 
treatiſes, theſe, we may be aſſured, were not de- 
ſigned to enlarge and to adorn the minds of a few 
individuals, but to diffuſe as widely as poſſible the 
information they contain. There is no branch of 
our duty of which we ſeem ſo little ſenſible, as the 
obligation under which we are, to diffuſe know- 
ledge, our efforts ſhould never ceaſe, till this be- 
comes as univerſal in its extent and influence as 
the air we breathe, or the light that encircles us. 


Youth, trained in the way now propoſed, will 
acquire habits of employing its thoughts upon the 
nobleſt ſubjects, will always find new reſources in 


its own contemplations, will not only, itſelf, de- 


rive profit from its knowledge, but have conſtant 
opportunities of being ſerviceable to others; will 
be fortified againſt the attacks of infidelity, the 
terrors of ſuperſtition, and the deluſions of religious 
enthuſiaſm; alike free from ſcepticiſm on the one 
| fide, and from dogmatiſm on the other; it will 
regard religion more as a rule of conduct, than as 
a ſubject of diſputation; it will be more ſolicitous 
to diſplay its virtues, than to make a parade of the 
ſentiments which diſtinguiſh it, or the denomina- 
tion under which it claſſes. Amid a laudable ar- 
dour to attain: juſt views of the grounds and prin- 
ciples of religion, let us ever be mindful, that he is 

9 the 
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the greateſt proficient in this divine ſcience, who 
drinks deepeſt into its ſpirit, who obſerves moſt 
uniformly. and ſcrupuloufly its grand and lead- 
ing requiſitions, who directs his utmoſt efforts, 
whoſe ſole and conſtant aim it is, to excel in 
its practice. | 


This method does credit. to our ingenuouſneſs, 
it ſhews to the world that we wiſh not to impoſe 
on ourſelves or others, ſo that if we have fallen into 
error, it muſt be allowed that this happened to us 
while we were taking more than ordinary precau- 
tions to guard againſt it; for if the courſe here 
propoſed be properly gone through, there are few 
perſons who will not be able to ſeparate what is 
plauſible from what is ſolid; what is imaginary 
from what is real; what is a corruption of a doc- 
trine, from the doctrine itſelf, an ingenious ac- 
commodation from a real prediction. If this be 
not the way, there can be none, by which we may 
eſcape error, and attain the knowledge of the truth. 
In following it, prejudices indeed may loſe their 
hold, long eſtabliſhed errors may fall into diſcredit, 
but the genuine truths of religion will reſt un- 
ſhaken. Enlightened men have ever regarded the 
detection of error as an important ſervice, not only . 
as the ſole ſource of the lamentable wanderings 
into which men have frequently fallen, not only 
| becauſe it forms an impenetrable veil, which ex- 
cludes from us the light and warmth which the 
rays of truth convey into the mind; but alſo: of 
moment to be removed, as it is the principal ſup- 
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_ of thoſe arts and devices, by which ill- deſign- 
perſons, under the maſk of ſanctity, have led 
© world blindfold, and carried into execution 


their ſchemes of oppreſſion. 


Had religion any thing to apprehend from en- | 
quiry, it would not be worthy of being received by 
a rational being, but our experience and our ob- 
ſervation aſſure us that it courts this teſt, Thoſe 
who have examined it the moſt, who have laboured 
the moſt to ſtrip it of the additions that have been 
made to it, and to repreſent it as it is in itſelf, de- 
prived of meretricious embelliſhments, have been 
its moſt zealous advocates, as well as ſome of its 
brighteſt ornaments. 


Another advantage attendant upon this prac- 
| tice is, that by preparing the minds of perſons for 
it, it renders public inſtruction far more beneficial. 
Without a previous acquaintance with the elements 
of religion, ſuch as, generally ſpeaking, can only 
be attained in the manner already pointed out, very 
plain diſcourſes from the pulpit will be but ill un- 
derſtood, and be productive of little effect. It will 
be alſo the leſs neceſſary, there to treat on the ab- 


ſtruſe parts of religion, theſe having been attended 
to in the private lectures. Hence our diſcourſes 
may be allowed to take a more popular turn, to 
conſiſt very much of warm and animated exhorta- 
tions founded upon firſt principles, which may then 
be taken for granted, as 1 been taught in an- 


other place. 
In 
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In theſe public ſervices it is our duty to take 
all proper pains to ſelect improving and edifying 
topics; to treat them in the ſpirit of humility, 
meekneſs, and candour; to endeavour to impreſs 
our own minds with their importance, that we may 
recommend them to others with zeal and earneſt- 
neſs; to take all fair methods in our power to ren- 
der our diſcourſes intereſting, above all to make 
them plain, that they may de attended to, and un- 

derſtood. 


It is alſo the buſineſs of miniſters to exemplify 
in their conduct the virtues and graces of that reli- 
gion, which it is their employment to recommend, 
this is the moſt arduous and eſſential part of all. 
Without ſome ſucceſs in this way, they cannot ex- 
pect their other ſervices, however ably diſcharged, 
to turn to any great account. As it ſhould be the 
earneſt and conſtant aim of miniſters, not to leſſen 
the effects of their labour, ſo ſhould it be that of 
thoſe who attend on their miniſtry, to make all 
proper allowances for the imperfeftions of their 
inſtructors; rather than unworthily take advantage 
of them, to pray almighty God that they fail not 
in this moſt important part of their character. 


The ſketch now given of the miniſterial em- 
ployment is ſufficient to ſhew that it is an arduous 
and a difficult one; arduous and difficult from the 
various furniture which the proper exerciſe of it 
renders neceſſary, from the exertions which it re- 
quires, and the various duties which are connected 

with 
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with it. But this is not all; it is attended in ſome | 
ſituations with great and peculiar diſcouragements. 
There are caſes in which it draws down on the in- 
dividual who diſcharges it, the frowns of power, the 
diſcountenance of authority and the hatred of the 
multitude. This is too generally the lot of all 
thoſe who have the misfortune to hold opinions 
different from thoſe adopted by the civil magiſtrate, 
and who have principle enough to follow their in- 
ward convictions. I can now only ſtate the fact, 
to trace its cauſes would lead indeed to a wide 
field, they lie deeper than many are aware of, they 
proceed from the very eſſence of the civil conſtitu- 
tion of the dominant ſect of the country. 


A perſon not verſed in the tranſactions of mo- 
ern times, a ſtranger to the policy of courts, to 
the intereſts of prieſts, and the want of diſcrimina- 
tion which ſtill prevails among the bulk of man- 
kind, would conclude, that nothing could be more 
harmleſs than for men of ſimilar religious views to 
aſſemble together for the purpoſe of worſhipping 
their Gad in the manner that appeared to them 
moſt juſt, and to follow the means which they 
deemed beſt calculated to increaſe their knowledge 
and to fortify their virtue; nothing more inoffenſive 
than for a man to undertake and execute an office 
which a ſociety of ſuch perſons ſhould deem calcu- 
lated to anſwer the ends of irs incorporation. At 
the one, or at the other, it might be ſuppoſed there 
cauld be no perſon who would take umbrage. 
It might be imagined that the different modes 
adopted 


* 
adopted by different men to expreſs their homage to 
their maker, would no way affect their temporal 
intereſt, neither brand them with diſgrace, nor yet 
confer upon them any civil diſtinction. Matters 
are, however, far otherwiſe. The man who fol- 
lows his private judgment in religion to the diſre- 
gard of human authority, is ſubjected to ſundry 
legal incapacities, and is made on all occaſions to 
feel the inferiority which is inſeparable from a 
| ſtate of degradation, a circumſtance which to a 
generous mind, having a high ſenſe of honour, and 
conſcious of every thing that is upright and digni- 
fied in its conduct and views, is not the leaſt con- 
ſiderable of the evils entailed upon non- conformity. 
A man may very well bear the idea of never ſuf. 
taining any public employment, yet he may not 
find it eaſy to put up with the ſuperiority which 
in the ordinary intercourſe of life, is aſſumed over 
him, as one whom the law marks out as unworthy 
of being, on any occaſion truſted in the ſervice of 
his country, by ſuch as have no title to this ſupe- 
riority, except what they derive from the religious 
opinions which they profeſs to hold “. 


In ſtating theſe grieyances, it is far from my intention to intis 
mate a with to have them again laid before the legiſlature. Indeed I 
hope we ſhall hear no more of Teſt Act applications, Unitarian peti- 
tions, or any ſuch petty matters, that we ſhall come no more forward 
but on queſtions of general liberty, ſuch as intereſt the community at 
large. We had better wait the deciſion of a fair repreſentation of the 
people. As an individual I ſhould regard the refuſal of ſo venerable 
an authority, more pleaſing than would be the gratification of our ut- 
moſt wiſhes from a parliament conſtituted as ours, at preſent, is, Our 
anceſtors have — . for availing dere of the diſ- 

ing power claimed by James II. even to be rom perſocution. 
hall we not, in the eſtimation of poſterity, incur ſimilar blame, ſhould | 
we ſuffer an = our particular concerns to be —— forwards —— 
detriment attempts now making to regain to the people at la 
their loſt, or their neglected rights ? 4 | Thi 
| u 
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This being our ſituation, theſe being the cir- 
cumſtances in which we find ourſelves, what is the 
line of conduct which wiſdom points out as what 
we ought to follow? Is it not to take extraordi- 
nary care to lay in ſtore thoſe conſolations, which 
the approbation of conſcience, which good in- 
tentions and which integrity can furniſh us with? 
It is likely to be ſome time before the voice of 
Juſtice in our behalf will be heard, for until thoſe 
who are in the habits of lightly alleging heavy 

charges againſt us reſolve to inform themſelves 
with fome accuracy as to the grounds there are 
for them, it will be in vain that we make ſolemn 
| declarations that we are not actuated upon by a 
\ love of ſingularity, that we are diſpoſed to make 
reaſonable ſacrifices for the ſake of unanimity, that 
we would not, for ſlight reaſons, refuſe commu- 
nion with any who bear the chriſtian name; that 
we diſſent becauſe the church requires we ſhould 
lay, at her feet, the right of private judgment ; be- 
cauſe ſhe demands that in order to attain a place 
among her miniſters, we ſhould declare that we 
have a light to guide us in our actions, and 
in our conceptions of things, different from what 
3 we derive from human means, namely, that which 
„ comes by ſupernatural communication from the 
Almighty ; that we ſhould ſwear to tenets which 
in our opinion ſhock reaſon, ſubvert good morals, 
and diſcredit revelation. While this is the caſe, 
we call upon thoſe who repreſent non-conformity 
as a crime, to conſider well, whether the blame 
\ lies with thoſe who diſſent, or with thoſe who re- 


uire ſuch hard terms, and who, tenaciouſly, adhere 
to 
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to them, when every conſideration of juſtice, of 
expediency, and of regard for religion ſhould mw 
led them to favour material alterations. | 


This ! is the language we hold to | the advocates 
of the hierarchy. To another, and very different 
ſet of opponents, namely, unbelievers, who are fond 
of making us the objects of their wit and ſatire, I 
would wiſh here to addreſs a few obſervations ; and 
to take this opportunity of declaring to them, that 
did our profeſſion require of us to teach a ſingle - 
thing which leſſened the force of moral obligation 
which tarniſhed one ſolitary virtue—which checked 
one generous aſpiration which deadened one ami- 
able feeling which diminiſhed the ſum of human 
happineſs—which directed the mind to uſages that 
debaſe it, or which excited in it flights that derange 
it were the tendency of our employment to ren- 
der men moroſe, uncharitable, or indifferent to ſocial 
duties, —let them be aſſured that we ſhould quit our 
preſent occupations, that we ſhould betake our- 
ſelves to thoſe where induſtry is more amply re- 
warded, where the beſt intentions are leſs apt to be 
miſconſtrued, and where eſteem is not withheld 
from thoſe who merit it. To this fraternity we 
may with truth and Juſtice ſay, when our youth for- 
ſake our aſſemblies to join your tents, whatever you 
may think, our concern ariſes not from the loſs of 
the ſupport which they might have rendered to our 
cauſe, nor yet from mortification at their diſclaim- 
ing our FROG and their neglecting our obſer- 
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vances; the true cauſe of our lamentation is, theit᷑ 
exchanging devotion for profaneneſs, virtue for a 
contempt of, and a diſregard to, principle; a deſire 
of knowledge and inſtruction, for the perverſeneſs of 
ſcepriciſm ; chriſtian humility, for pride and con- 
ceit; temperance and decency of conduct, for ex- 
ceſſes which diſgrace a reaſonable being, and de- 
prive him of every ſource of rational enjoyment. 
Had we reaſon to conclude, that thoſe who thus 
deſert us, had before their eyes the fear of God, 
though never ſeen in his temples—did we find that 
they diſcharged every duty of a good man and of a 
virtuous citizen, though acting from motives dif- 
ferent from ours, we ſhould cheriſh them as bre- 
thren, and withhold from them no mark of our 
eſteem and reſpect. Our ſocieties, Sirs, are not 
aſſemblies whoſe bond of union is an abſurd dogma; 
they conſiſt not of perſons who would compound for 
their vices by religious obſervances; but are made 
up of men whoſe object it is to advance in holineſs 
and purity of life, and to diſcharge their conſciences 
by rendering unto God the honeſt homage of the 
heart: nor are their miniſters perſons who conſume 
their time in idleneſs, nor yet in the purſuits of 
mean ſelf-intereſt ; they are men, whoſe occupation 
it is, to communicate inſtructions which elevate the 
ſentiments, and which enlarge the mind ; to place 
within the reach of their fellow creatures the ad- 
vantages of an enlightened age; to inculcate leſſons 
which have a tendency to render men amiable as 
relations, beneficent and obliging as neighbours, 

peaceable 
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peaceable and patriotic as citizens, and to accelerate. 
the arrival of thoſe happy times, when. the — 
ſhall have! its full influence on the minds of megs: - 


| From this digreflion 1 return again to Pc 
ſideration of our ſituation as nondonſormiſta a ita 
evils are not limited to legal incapacities, and to 
the i inconveniencies which muſt inevitably attend a 
degradation eſtabliſhed by law. Theſe evil have: 


conſequences ; ; which, conſequences ſeveral of ybu 


aye, experienced. In reading your hiſtory, poſte- 
rity will learn, that, even as far down as our tinie,- 
perſecution had a being, I bluſh for my country, 
for my ſpecies, and for the age in which I live, 
when, carrying myſelf in imagination down the 
ſtream of time, I behold diſtant generations peruſing 
the records of our days, and learning that near the 
cloſe of the eighteenth century, perſecution had ap- 
peared in all its horrors, diſplayed its uſual fury, and 
comminted ii its wonted ravages; when I obſerve the 
curious of future ages remarking; that this deſolating 
monſter, odious | to God, and to intelligences of 
every order, expoſed. its dread appearance to the 
view of men, not among a people where prieſts pro- 
feſs to be aboye the poſſibility of erring, where the 
ſward of power unſheathes itſelf at the command 
of the church, and where the laſt arguments with 
and diſſenters, are chains and dungeons, 

confine ments for life, and executions— that it was 
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that this infernal fiend polluted by its ghaſtly pre- 
dence the light of heaven—bur, that. it made its ap- 
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pearance in a country where the light of philoſophy 
had long ſhone—in the midſt of a nation renowned 
for its civil liberty, its impartial Juſtice, and its en- 
lightened policy that it deſcribed its march, and 
hung up its trophies in a place celebrated for the per- 
fection of its works of ſkill; for its ingenious inven- 
tions without number; for its prodigies of finiſned 
and ſublime mechaniſm ; for productions that gave 
a character to the country and to the age, known 
and admired in every quarter of the globe ; famed 
for diffuſing throughout the world the elegancies 
and conveniencies of civilized life, the happy de- 

vices of modern ingenuity and refinement that in 
a favourite ſeat of the arts, peaceable citizens had 
their dwellings violated, and made a prey to the 
flames; that a miniſter of religion, a philoſopher, 
and an ardent lover, and diſtinguiſhed benefactor of 
the arts, holding high rank in the world of letters, 
an honour to his country, an ornament to his age, 
as.much diſtinguiſhed by the ſimplicity of his man- 
ners, by unaſſuming and amiable behaviour, as by 
his talents and various labours, and in doing juſtice 
to whoſe merits language itſelf has been exhauſted 
(I ſhudder when I think of it, at the loſs which the 
world was ſo nigh ſuſtaining, and the blot incapable 
of being effaced, which was fo nigh to ſully the re- 
putation of my country) that this extraordinary man 
fell very little ſhort of becoming the victim of blind 
barbarian bigotry, Such is the melancholy tale 
which, with others of a very oppoſite kind, the hiſ- 


tory of the preſent intereſting period will have to 
_ tranſmit to poſterity. | 
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It is not my intention to inveſtigate the cauſes 

of the late ever memorable calamities which this 
town experienced, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
actors in the ſcene had an idea that they were ſerv- 
ing the church; but ſurely they were its moſt indiſ- 
creet friends, or its ſecret, moſt determined foes, 
who could have recourſe to, or in any way ſanction 
ſuch meaſures. -For what is the language which 
ſuch proceedings hold out to the cool, unprejudiced 
ſpectator? To him I appeal, be he churchman, or 
be he diſſenter, or be he neither. Do they not evi- 
dently intimate, that that church which once was 
in ſuch high conſideration, by means of the learning, 
piety, and character of its members, is obliged to 
ſupport itſelf by fire and ſword ? by ſpreading terror 
and diſmay among its adverſaries? Do not ſuch 
proceedings, I aſk, imply a confeſſion, that the im- 
pregnable bulwark which the learned ſervices, the 
theological ability, and exemplary virtues of its mi- 
niſters, once formed around it, no longer exiſts, or 
can no longer be depended upon? Do not ſuch 
proceedings give us to underſtand, that in order to 
prevent its falling under the weight of the argu- 
ments of its opponents; its ſinking under the preſ- 
ſure of their learning, credit, and authority, it is 
conſtrained to avail itſelf of the moſt unwarrantable 
expedients; to ſanction the public breach of law 
and order; to form an alliance with anarchy ; to 
put arms into the hands of an uninformed miſguided ® 
multitude, and to inſtigate it to violate the aſylums 
of peace and innocence, and to pull down temples 
which conſcience and religious principle nad erected? 
0 3 That 
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That this is the ſituation in which the church was. 
placed by theſe diſplays of furious and deſtructive 
zeal, every man poſſeſſing common ſenſe will allow, 
and will lament alſo, if he have in him the ſpirit 
of a chriſtian, whatever be the party or denomina- | 
tion to which he belongs. Every friend the church 
has, I ſuſpect, will hope, that ſhe has not many 
among her ſons, who have not grown aſhamed of 
theſe, and the like methods of ſerving her cauſe. - 


Amidſt the gloom which reflections on the un- 
happy events in queſtion introduce into the mind, I 
feel myſelf cheared by hope, ſtrong as the confidence 
of divine prophecy, that perſecution has put forth its 
laſt effort, at leaſt in our iſland ; that, hereafter, it 
will be ſaid, that it was at Birmingham that it re- 
ceived its final check, its utter diſcomfiture. I am 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to believe that reflections on the 

evils which it lately cauſed among us, have led all 

' perſons to hold it in complete abhorrence. If, how- 
ever, I haye the misfortune to be deceived, and if 
there exiſt an unhappy being in whoſe breaſt perſe- 
cution ſtill rankles, and who would be glad of an 
opportunity to break in on the religious liberty of 
his neighbour, him I would thus beg leave to ad- 
dreſs Who art thou, daring mortal, who wouldſt 
invade the prerogative of Deity, who wouldſt place 
thyſelf on his throne, and wreſt his vengeance from 

his hands, who not only prejudgeſt thy fellow crea- 
ture, but who wouldſt execute the ſentence which 
thy preſumption has pronounced againſt him 
If God permit his ſun to ſhine, and his rain to de- 

| | ſcend, 
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ſcend, upon the diſſenter from thy creed, whence, if 
he have done thee no hurt, haſt thou commiſſion 
to endanger his ſafety, or to diſturb his peace? 
Has he publiſhed writings, has he delivered diſ- 
courſes, which, in thy judgment, are erroneous— 
what right haſt thou to complain? Art thou obliged 
either to read his books, or to hear his ſermons ? 
Canſt not thou, if thou thinkeſt proper, abſtain from 
the one and the other? But it may be, that, ſafe 
* thyſelf, thou art concerned for thoſe who are miſled 
by them. Have the goodneſs to make thyſelf eaſy 
on this head; give, I pray thee, to thy benevolent 
regards, another direction. Aſk thyſelf in earneſt, 


if theſe perſons have any intereſt to be deceived ? 


Conſider, for a moment, if they have not judgments 
as ſound, and diſcernment as clear, as thoſe which 
thou poſſeſſeſt. Have they prejudices? and art 
thou free from them ? Are they fallible ? and is it 
impoſſible that thou ſhouldſt have erred? Have 
they imperfections? and art thou without ſpot or 
wrinkle ? If thou art above theſe infirmities, and if 
it becomes a being of thine exalted rank, then in- 


deed, trample on thy neighbour, thine inferior; in- 


ſult and perſecute him in every poſſible ſhape, be- 
cauſe he makes not thee his oracle, becauſe he acts 
not by thy wiſdom, and ſees not with thy eyes 3 ; be- 
cauſe he thinks not as thou doſt. a 


Art thou then the privy councillor of Jehovah ? 
Has the great Majeſty of heaven and earth informed 
thee that he will carry on no intercourſe but in thy 
language ? that he will receive no homage, except 
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in houſes which thou frequenteſt, and except the 
perſon offering 'it be habited as thou art, and prac- 
tice thy geſtures? Are all men who ſpeak not with 
thy accent, who are not habited as thou art, whoſe 
ceremonials yary from thine, to be baniſhed for 
ever from the divine preſence ? Are they in a ſtate 
of condemnation, are they even unworthy to live, 
muſt they be the victims of the zeal with which 
thou burneſt? But why wreck firſt thy vengeance 
on thy neighbours, whoſe language, whoſe outward 
form, and whoſe carriage differ not materially from 
thine? Rather than harraſs thoſe who are agreed 
with thee in all the grand points of religion, why 
not begirt thyſelf with thine holy armour, for ex- 
peditions againſt nations and tribes who altogether 
reject thy faith, who hold not one article of thy 
creed, who ſpurn at thy ceremonies, and who de- 
ſpiſe thy ſacraments ?!——Strange Do men, the 
nearer they approach to thee in their modes of 
thinking and acting, become in that proportion the 
more criminal? Or why diſplay ſuch malice and 
rancour againſt them, while the Hindi, the Maho- 
medan, and the Jew, have never felt the effects of 
thy diſpleaſure? Why are thy fellow chriſtians alone 
to ſmart under thy ſtroke, and to be afflicted by 
thine injuſtice ? Didſt thou ever reflect upon this 
thy conduct? But of ſerious and rational reflection 
thou muſt be incapable, or thou wouldſt never act 
ſo abſurd and wicked a part. I ſee thee eat, and 
drink, and ſhare in pleaſures like other men; nor 
does thy dialect beſpeak intercourſe with the Divi- 


nity : whence, then, thy warrant to ſet up thy judg- 
ment 
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ment above that of others, and to inflit puniſhment 
upon them becauſe they ſee things differently from 
what thou doſt? Whence haſt thou this dreaded 
right, this awful prerogative? ] viſit. the philo- 
ſopher who, during a long life, has toiled in en- 
quiry, who has employed great talents, and unre- 
mitting induſtry, in his ſearch after truth; ſtill, I 
perceive that he is modeſt and doubting; I ſee his 
hand heſitate, his pen tremble, when he commits to 
paper his concluſions on the points which he has 
moſt ſtudied. I liſten to the eſtimable ſage ; I hear 
him, i in ſweet and gentle accents, make the follow- 
ing honeſt confeſſion :—God knows, ſays he, I ftill 
may be wrong, 1 ſtill may be deceived; truth may have 
eluded all my reſearches. I, however, humbly thank the 
Almighty, that his favour is the reward not rectitude 
of opinion, but of rectitude of intention; that he ſeeks the 
heart to be right, and not the underſtanding to be un- 
clouded. I reckon upon his gracious acceptance, becauſe 
my mind has been pure, though my judgment may have 
erred; becauſe my views have been upright, though my 
conceptions may have been wrong. This is the lan- 
guage of the philoſopher ; the undiſguiſed declara- 
tion of the indefatigable ſearcher of wiſdom. In 
contraſt with this angelic character, what a monſter 
doſt thou, O hideous perſecutor, appear! Between 
veings of the ſame ſpecies, can ſuch immenſe dif- 
ference have place, can ſuch vaſt diſſimilarity ob- 
tain? Unſeemly animal, how canſt thou ſnew thy 
face in a world that is the reſidence of ſo pleaſing 
an object? Retire then from the ſociety of men; 


ſcreen thyſelf from the eyes of an enlightened 
public ; 
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public; ſeek for aſſociates among the wild inhabitants 
of the deſert ; even their ſociety is too good for 
thee ; they never had reaſon to controul them. In 
their greateſt exceſſes, they do but follow their in- 
ſtint ; they do but obey a natural appetite ; whereas 


thou followeſt an impulſe which nature never gave 
thee; and, in oppoſition to every principle in thy 


conſtitution, makeſt it thy pleaſure to ſtrike terror, 
and thy delight to commit cruelty, If the opinion 


. of thy fellow creatures have no weight with thee, I 


warn thee to dread the vengeance of that Power 


whoſe prerogatives thou impiouſly invaceſt, but 


which never are invaded with impunity ; the re- 


morſe of that conſcience whoſe whiſpers thou diſ- 


regardeſt, Fear to entail heavy curſes on thy poſ- 
terity, Look into a neighbouring country, trace 


back its former hiſtory ; compare what thou there 


findeſt with preſent events. See there the ſucceſſors 
of thoſe who were inſtrumental in harraſſing in every 
poſſible ſhape, and in baniſhing their country, uſeful 
and induſtrious citizens, themſelves perſecuted and 
baniſhed : ſee there oppreſſors, whoſe enormity has 
rarely been paralleled, ſuddenly, as if by miracu- 
lous interpoſition, ſtripped of their power, reduced 


to a ſituation the moſt diſconſolate, and treated as 


the ſcum of the earth. Hiſtory abounds with awful 


leſſons partaining to thy caſe, Unfold its page, 


and if from no more reſpectable motive, at leaſt 
from dread of the ſecret vengeance which hovers 
over the perſecutor, learn to be tolerant; to ſuffer 


thy neighbour to follow his . without pain 


or moleſtation. 


It 
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It may be expected that I ſhould ſtate my mo- 
tives for dwelling on theſe ſubjects; for calling your 
attention to topics of this nature. This I have done, 
becauſe it appeared to me to be an impropriety, and 
alſo to argue a tameneſs unworthy of a man, to have 
commenced my relation to you as your miniſter, 
which happened in conſequence of the events to 
which I have alluded, without taking ſome notice 
of theſe events; and it was not in my power to 
recur to them, without teſtifying my abhorrence of 
them, in the ſtrongeſt language of which I am 
maſter. Let none however infer, that it is my de- 
ſign to blow up the embers which, I truſt, are 
well nigh extinguiſhed, to foſter the heat which, I 
hope, is every day allaying, to kindle freſh animo- 
ſities. Ill would ſuch an intention agree with the 
character under which I appear, and ſtill leſs ſo with 
the predominant inclinations of my boſom. I have 
only claimed the privilege of expreſſing the diſap- 
probation which 1 feel, in looking back on events 
which are a diſgrace to the country, without im- 
plicating any one in the guilt of being concerned 
in them. I have only teſtified my abhorrence 
of the perſecutor, without pointing to any one as 
being the man. While I can wield a pen—while 
my mouth can enuntiate a ſentence, I ſhall never 
ſpare intolerance and perſecution. At the ſame 
time, in conjunction with this, be it ever my 
aim, be it ever my higheſt pleaſure, to recommend 
to beings of the fame ſpecies, to citizens of the 
ſame community, to inhabitants of the ſame vici- 
nity, and ſurely to profeſſors of the ſame religion, as 
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to all its grand points—cordiality. Cordiality among 
men, is the will of heaven; it is that which does 
them the moſt honour ; it is the moſt ſtriking proof 
of their wiſdom, and is the only baſis of the perma- 
nent happineſs of ſociety. But I ſhall be told, that 
cordiality, however valuable, is not to be expected 
while differences of opinion continue among men 
that theſe muſt be done away, before we can hope 
for this ineſtimable bleſſing. If that indeed be the 
caſe, farewell cordiality ; ſhe can never be an inha- 
bitant of earth ; ſhe can never be a reſident on this 
unhappy planet, doomed to be the prey of eternal 
diſcord. For, ſurvey the face of the globe, caſt 
thine eye on its minuted diviſions, and, even in the 
moſt inconſiderable of theſe, thou wilt look in vain 
for uniformity of ſentiment; the ſhades of dialect 
are leſs varied than the ſhades of opinion. If 
perſons, diſagreeing, are to proceed exterminating 
each other, till thoſe only holding the ſame views 
are left to ſee the light of heaven, of men there will 
remain none but tyrants and hypocrites ; and of opi- 
nions, thoſe only that are barbarous and laviſh, 
Who is there that is not ſhocked at theſe inferences, 
fairly deducible from perſecuting maxims ? What 
alternative is there then, but to reject them with 
the abhorrence they deſerve, and to allow that dif- 
ferences of opinion form no juſt cauſe for animoſity 
of any kind ; that though theſe ſhould exiſt to ever 
ſo great a height, yet, while there is found among 
men a ſenſe of juſtice, a benevolent temper, there 
is a baſis left, not only for mutual good underſtand- 
ing, but for friendſhip and eſteem. Differences of 
opinion 


opinion will always exiſt ; vain is the wiſh to make 
them diſappear, vain the attempt to remove them. 
But why, on account of theſe, harraſs our neigh- 
bour, and endeavour to render him unhappy ? Why, 
becauſe we cannot all ſee things in the ſame light, 
labour to ſwell the catalogue of ills of which man 
is heir, of thoſe appendages which heaven itſelf was 
unable to ſeparate from his finite\nature, from that 
rank which ſhe has aſſigned him in the ſcale of 
exiſtence? Could I by a ſingle wiſh annihilate all 
differences of opinion, I would not indulge that 
wiſh, Were I ſure that every opinion I hold was 
right, and could I, by wiſhing, bring over all men 
to my opinion, I ſhould moſt religiouſly refrain 
from wiſhing it; becauſe I ſee, that differences of 
opinion form part of the plan of heaven; that the 
period when the ends they anfwer are accompliſhed, 
is not yet arrived. God deſigned them to be a 
bleſſing, it is our pride and our perverſeneſs that 
convert them into a curſe ; they afford exerciſe for 
the moſt amiable virtues, for thoſe which moſt em- 
' belliſh the human character, for charity and mutual 
forbearance. Differences of opinion give riſe to 
generous emulation ; they form incitements, in 
minds well principled, to beneficial efforts of every 
kind; to every thing that can give weight and au- 
thority to ſentiment, and dignity to conduct. The 
time when they ſhall be no longer neceſſary even 
in our world, may come ; but it 1s at preſent at a 
remote diſtance, and is only to be haſtened by ra- 
tional means, by calm and temperate diſcuſſion, 

and 
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and not by kindling the flames of ſtrife and con- 
tention |! 


We differ as chriſtians, let us engage in no con- 
teſts which extinguiſh the ſpirit of a chriſtian, or 
which does it violence. Let the combats in which 
we appear be ſuch as do not diſhonour our profeſ- 
ſion, as the diſciples of a gentle, humble, and for- 
bearing maſter! Is there miſery to be relieved— 
is — good to be done can we render ourſelves 
brighter examples of every virtue can we make 
ſacrifices to the happineſs of others? In this field 
let us appear; here let us ſtruggle for the prize. 
On the ground of doing good, let the courſe where 
we run, the race where we ſtrive for the palm, be 

meaſured; here fix the gaol which we ſtrive to 
reach. And may a ſpirit of diſintereſtedneſs prevail 
over that of ſelf; may narrowneſs make way for 
liberality, rancour for chriſtian charity, hatred for 
love and fraternity, in all communions, and among all 
ſects and parties. And let us all addreſs our prayers 
to the Fountain of Light, the Source of Intelligence, 
to Him who is the Author of order, peace, and 
harmony, and in whom are the ſprings of all good- 
neſs and clemency, that he would behold with 
compaſſion his imperfect creatures; that he would 
give them right notions of their duty; that he 
would convince them, that in judging of the mo- 
tives and opinions of others, they wreſt the reins of 
government from his hands; that he would make 


them ſenſible of their being fallible; that the error 
which 
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which they impute to their brother, may be their 
own; and hence, as well as from a fear of incurring 
his ſore diſpleaſure for judging others, may they 
regard without hatred or animoſity, their neighbour, 
who differs from them ; that they may be forgiven, 
and that their ſouls may be ſaved in the great day 
of the Lord; that we may all live in ſafety, and be 
permitted in the uſe of the faculties which God has 
given us, and of the means which the preſent 
. ſtate of ſociety furniſhes, to carry on thoſe ſchemes 
for our mutual welfare and advancement in per- 
fection, which it is the deſign of Divine Providence 
to bring about. 


Confider well what you have heard; and may God 
grant us a right underſtanding in all things. Amen. 


TH. END, 
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